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SOCIBTY. 

Tus Society on Thursday evening, January 15th, 
heard from the Rev, Wm. Campbell, pastor of the 
Scottish Free Church in the British Colony of 
Natal, some details as to the present condition and 


prospects of that region. This Territory forms 
nearly a square, having a sea-coast looking south- 
eastward, and extending about 130 miles. The 
number of colonists of European race is about 
7000, who carry on the trade of the country, and 
cultivate cotton, coffee, and sugar. The native 
African population is about 100,000, who are settled 
in parties on townships, and are chiefly under the 
influence of missionary instruction. Among these 
missionaries a high rank is held by those of the 
American Board, who publish a good deal in the 
Zulu tongue. The harbor of Port Natal (though 
difficult to enter) is secure, when inside, with deep 
water 

The Snewbergen is the highest range in the 
Cape Colony, and may be considered as united to 
the Quathlamba mountains of Natal, the whole 


range running parallel to the sea-shores. The 
Qluathlamba divide the streams running across the 
Natal Territory towards the Indian Ocean from 
those which form the Orange river, running west- 
ward to the Atlantic. Between the two great 


branches of the Orange river lies a rugged coun- 
try, which was taken possession of, but afterwards 
relinquished, by the British Government. It is now 
known as the Orange River Free State, containing 
about 15,000 inhabitants of European descent, 
besides numerous independent tribes of natives. 
North of this territory lies that of the Trans Vaal 
Republic. (The Vaal is the northern of the two 
great branches of the Orange river.) These people, 
who have emigrated from the Cape Colony, dis- 
avowing their allegiance, were the cause of break- 
ing up some missionary stations, of which one was 
Kolobeng, where Dr, Livingstone labored pre- 
viously to his journeys into the interior. It is sup 
posed they were instigated to this by an individual 
from Holland, stationed among them as a pastor, 
who also induced them to threaten to resist some 
proposed visits from the pastors of the } wteh Re- 
formed Church ip the Capa Colony. 

Natal is well watered, though its rivers are short 
in their course, and not navigable. The mean tem- 
perature of the warmest month is about 80°, and 
that of the coldest month about 55° of Fahren- 
heit. Along the coast it is a land of perpetual 
Spring. The soil there is sandy, but fertile. 
Towards the interior are loams and cleyey soils. 
The climate is highly salubrious. To the north the 
coast is deadly to man and beast, while southward 
the countries are rugged and barren. These cir 
cumstances point out Natal as being naturally the 
line of access to the interior, through which the 
blessings of Christian ty, civilization, and commerce 
may be diffused over the countries lately explored 
by the indomitable courage and Christian endur- 
ance of Dr. Livingstone. 

The reading of Mr. Campbell's observations was 
followed by a lecture from Professor Guyot on 
the philosophy of geography. He illustrated the 
physical relations of the different con'inents of the 
world, and then directed attention especially to the 
vast expanse of Asia, its river basins, mountain 
ranges, elevated plains and deserts ; along with the 
positions and combinations of different races of men, 
black, colored and white, which are found there, 

On Thursday evening, January 22d, a paper 
was read by Colonel Gilpin on routes for the 
Pacific Railroad. The North American 
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two half-vallies, or Ocean shore slopes, on the At- 
‘antic and the Pacific, containing one-seventh of the 
whole. The western mountains intercept the rains, 
and are snow-covered. The elevated plains receive 
little. An irregular line, stretching diagonally across 
the continent, from Lake Erie, south-west, bounds 
the country, where rains are abundant, so as to sus- 
tain forests. Another, about 370 miles to the north: 
west, nearly parallel, bounds the country, where 
the rains are enough to nourish tall grasses; this 
is the region of prairie lands. Another, about the 
same distance further north-west, bounds the lands 
of short woolly 


Artemisids and Cacti. 


round the Columbia. 


Except the gorge of the Rio del Norte, there 
is no break in the Sierra Madre. The Gila escapes 
into the Colorado by a similar opening. The moun- 


tain ranges in that region are impracticable. 


of the Arkansas, 


a wide gap for about 30 miles, the crest of which 


has about the mean attitude of the whole plateau. 
Here the slope up to the mountain plateau, com. 
mencing at the Mississippi, is regular on a line 
Not long after reaching this 
highest elevation the descent commences towards 
Ranges are interposed between it and 
California in a direct line. The descent winds away 
to the north-west, reaching the basin of the Co- 


tolerably straight. 


the Pacific. 


lumbia, and following the course of that river. 


In regard to the apprehended impediments to 
continuous transit over this line from accumulations 
of snow, observations had determined that there 
were no such accumulations, The course of the 
winds and the character of the elevations to the 
westward prevented them, America was 80 
placed in regard to the other continents of the 
world, that in the future it may be expected that 


the main line of commerce will be across our Ter- 


ritory, while every material needful for art, and every 
production desirable from agriculture, abounded 


upon its surface. 


Thursday evening, January 29th, Professor 
Lorin Blodget, of Washington, delivered a lecture 


on the climates of the United States. He exhibit- 
ed, op a map, the remarkable inflections of the iso. 
thermic lines along the centre of the North Ameri- 


can continent, so that, irrespective of altitude, the 
temperature does not diminish as we proceed from 


South to North, the same mean temperature pre- 


vailing over a great difference of latitude along the 
eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains. It thus 
happens, also that at Fort Laramie, which is 4500 


feet above the level of the sea, the mean tempera- 
ture is the same as at New-York city, or at the 


essential reduction exists. The whole interior 


this important fact it results that the Northern dis- 


more practicable for routes of transit to the Pacific. 

































grasses, the bison or buffalo 
plains. A fourth includes the dry, rainless region of 


The second region or plateau is included by the 
the mountain ranges which part or separate into 
two, south of Mexico, They are connected by five 
cross ridges, running from south to north, One 
includes the Mexican valley, having no outlet. The 
next includes the basin of Lake Chapala, of which 
the waters break out to the Pacific. The third bounds 
the region of the Rio del Norte, which issues by a 
long narrow gorge, The fourth includes the great 
Salt Lake in an interior basin. The fifth bends 


There is, in fact, no pass by which the parallel 
Cordilleras can be crossed until we reach the basin 


At this point occurs the South Pass, where the 
Eastern Cordillera has disappeared, or, by a deflec- 
tion, sloped away into the eastern plains, opening 


level of the sea in the same latitude , at Salt Lake, 
also, and on the plains of the Upper Missouri, no 


pla- | the year, the vegetation of the thickets and forests | A merica. 
teau declines in altitude northward from the north 


of New Mexico so much, that the measure of heat is 
fully at great as the upper portion of this plain on 
the Saskatehawan as at Fort Massachusetts, in 
New Mexico, its highest point at the South. From 


tricts are more cultivatable than the Southern, and 


On the coast of the Northwest we have the pecu- 
liar climate of the British Islands reproduced ; and 
though the area is less than similar climates have 
in Europe, it establishes the seats of commercial 
activity at these high latitudes. There is a pecu-| union and goveroment. 
liar climate on the coast of Oalifornia—a singularly | speaks the alliteral language, spread over the South| Other tributes to his worth were offered by dif- 
cold summer, due to a cold sea current from the| of the African continent, from the Equator to the| ferent members of the Society. 

Northwest. Next come the soft vine climates of| Cape. Thrust onwards before them, as they came 
the South of Europe, and of the Mediterranean.| from the Northeast, the Hottentot or G 


Next to this district is a reproduction of the desert | race was met by Europeans landing on the south- 
belt of the Old World, In each of these classes of | western 


APRIL, 1857. 


Dr. J. ©. Adamson followed with a lecture on/|find it to be related to that of the Galla, the 
the physical characteristics and ethnology of South | Abyssinian, and the old 
Africa. He remarked, that the laws 
the climate impressed upon it a considerable 
of regularity, the winds in winter being generally | tongues have 
from the ocean to the Westward, bringing the rains | any 
on which the country depended for its support 
life, and thus giving it a share of the superabun. to them as a 
dant moisture of the tropical regions; while the | logy to the tongues of the Japetian order. 
summer winds were generally the colder seas | not improbable that the Mpangwes of 
to the South, and therefore upon the land/the Foulahs or Felatahs of the 
dry and parching, but healthy. . and other tribes, who possess less 

In attending to the general character of the ve-| character, are related to this more 
getation of that region some interesting laws came | and thus, that in the ethnology of 
. Tes aspect to a 
strangely beautiful and varied, 
deficiency of fertile soil. The of plants | gling and streams of two 
was accommodated to the aridity of the climate.} Thursday evening, 5th, 
Many proteashad the planes of their leaves set verti-| delivered the annual address. 
cally, as occurred in the vegetation of Australia, so | the physical characteristics of the North 
that the intensity of the sun’s rays affected them | continent. 
less. A great proportion of the pelargoniums and| This continent, he pointed out, is, if the 
such like plants had thick tuberous roots; and|of Florida and some other small irregularities 
the bulbs of the iridese and liliaceab were often | excluded, a spherical triangle, of which 
defended by a thick coating of fibrous or soale| along the Pacific, is in length 5000 miles ; 
material, In the higher and peculiarly arid re-| Arctic side is 8500, and the Atlantic is 
gions toward the interior, the leaves and stems were | There are on it two axes of elevation ; 
generally succulent, with a thick epidermis. the Apalachian, and the other the 

It would be noticed that though the species | tains. There stretches across the continent, 
distributed in the various positions and aspects of | Labrador to California, a great swell or 
the territory were different from those of the North-|There are thus produced four slopes, 
ern hemisphere, yet there were strong analogies|eight river basins. Those which com 
in the structure and appearance of those which oc- | rivers of the Arctic ocean and of Hudson's Bay 
cupied analogous places in nature; so that their|are united by navigable streams, The latter con- 
forms recalled the fact of their having analogous 
offices to fulfil. 

A botanist, in order that he might not be deceived 
as to the relative abundance of species, would 
need to be aware of the fact, that in this respect 
there was often a great amount of apparently 
capricious variation, individuals of some species 
being excessively numerous in some seasons, and in 
others comparatively rare. The relative abund- 
ance and the vigorous growth of shrubby plants 
was greatly influenced by the character of the rocks 
with which their deeply penetrating roots came 
into contact ; and as the rock formations stretched 
over great distances with a rectilineal strike, it 
would be observed among the mountains, or in 
looking from them upon the plains, that higher, 
hedge-like lines of stronger plants followed the 
direction_of the more porous rocks, A very inter- 
esting variation in the general appearance of the 
vegetation during the spring time, or season of blos- 
soms, was pointed out on a short botanical excursion 
by F. Zeyher. Soon after sunrise, the white 
starry ixiadew, and a few yellows, such as the gol- 
den-flowered divisions of the geissorhizas, were pre- 
éminently conspicuous. As the sun rose, the reds 
both of the monocotyledons and of the oxalides | abundant, and valuable. Coal occurs over 
became profusely intermingled with them. Under | ficial extent of 200,000 square miles ; 
the bright meridian sun the blues broke ‘out in| regions of the world affording, as far as 
rich abundance, and then all, intermingled with the | very small proportion compared with 
bright green of the leaves, gave combinations of | and other metals are also abundant, 
color richer and more harmonious than art ever} Thureday evening, February 12th, a lecture 
produced. This process, indicating the effect of} money was delivered before the Society by H. 
the sun's rays on petals of different colors, was re-| Carey, of Philadelphia, illustrating those 
versed in the after-part of the day, so that conclu-| teristics of the precious metals which fit 
sions formed by a traveller as to the botanical cha-| being the medium of exchange, together 
racter of the districts through which he passed | laws influencing their distribution and 
might, if he depended on cursory observation, lead | dance in different countries and states of 
humwide of the truth. Thursday evening, Feb. 10th, a paper was 

to the uniformity of the cliivate over | by Mr. Antesell, on the mountain systems of 
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illustrated the character of the Mississippi basin, 
and of those on the western side of the continent. 
Three great oceanic currents sweep along the shores, 
one southward, on the Pacific side ; another from the 
Arctic ocean into the Atlantic, and the third from 
the tropics along the eastern shores. The meet- 
ing of these last two was chiefly the cause of the 
variableness of our climate. We have on the line 
from the Arctic ocean to the Mexican Gulf a most 
rapid transition, the polar climate being brought 
into proximity with the equatorial, There were 
thus afforded the productions of all latitudes, as 
means of subsistence and materials for art. 
The Arctic current had been contended with in 
vain by explorers from the Eastward. Such at- 
by 
of 
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tempts should be made from the West, favored 
the current. The point of minimum 
vibrated over a line upon a point in the 
Siberia to another on the east end of our N, 
coast, The cold end is with us in Summer, 
mean temperature of that season there 
only 38°. 

The mineral riches of the region are 
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has no winter dress. The trees are evergreen, and| Thursday evening, February 26th, the 
of slow growth. There is an analogy to this in| was occupied by addresses in regard to the 
the character of animal life. It is especially the | acquirements, character, and efforts of the late 
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Dr. E. 
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All have persistent horns, There are none of the 


region before the 
There is the Eastern Nagro or Zambesan, a culti-| of induction almost as strictly severe asa 


vator, with a home to defend, and therefore having | tical demonstration, and by a process partly mathe. 
It is this race which | matical. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE FLAG OF THE LIBERIAN REPUBLIC. 
ADOPTED A. D, 187 

f earth's worst tyranny and wrong, 

shades of perished nations on our strand 


Victims 
The 
llave 


sat long, weary years, broad-ranked and sad, 


With ebon hands clasped o'er their shaded brows, 
And foreheads bending down upon thelr knees, 
All muttering low into their hollow bosoms, 
H g, oh, Lord! how long our wasted land 
Ilas borne hell's scourge! A wall of woe and fear 
Ag n ages there has rung, for sti!) 
Her re ls red with murder, and the air 
Moans with the agony of breaking hearts 
Stull man bunts man for prey—('h, Lord, how long! 
Yo mighty shades! unclasp your hands, look up! 
Lo! in the West—along the dark, wild sea— 
Ray after ray is breaking from its verge 
Of a bright beaming star, that knows no setting ; 
An brings morn with it, against Nature's law. 
The West unvells to you the star of Hope— 
Fair from the West the star of Freedom shines.” 
—_—_ : —eoo 





ANNIVERSARY MEDBTING. 
Tue New-York Colonization Society will hold 
its annual meeting on Tuesday, May 12th. 








MAY EXPEDITION. 

Tus Liberian packet-ship Mary Caroline Ste- 
vens is expected soon from Liberia, We are 
informed that she will have immediate dispatch 
for Liberia early in May, and that over four hundred 
emigrants are soliciting a passage in her. 

We had intended in our present number to in- 
sert a full description, with a wood-cut engraving, 
of this beautiful vessel, but unexpectedly find it ex- 
cluded unti] our May number. 





CONGRESSIONAL ACTION. 

Excert a small appropriation of $8000 for sup- 
pressing the slave trade, Congress failed to do any 
thing to extend American commerce in Africa. 
There is some hope that the Seoretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Toueey, will find authority, and be disposed to 
use it, to make explorations up the Niger river. 

4 NOBLE BENEFACTION. 

Davin Huw, Esq., of Rodney, Miss., whose | 
munificent donations to Oakland College and to 
the Colonization Society have been recorded with 
gratitude and admiration in former years, has just 
added the princely gift of twenty-five thousand 
dollars to the American Colonization Society. 
Such acts are an honor to the Christian benevolence 
from which they spring. When will the men of 
millions in the North emulate this liberality to the 
Colonization cause ? 

We take from the National Intelligencer the 
following letter, communicating and conveying the 
donation : 


* Rev. W. MoLMAM, Secretary Amer, Col. Boo. 
“New Onteana, Mareh 91, 1857, 


“ Dean Srmi—At the request of our mutual 
friend, David Hunt, of Rodney, Mississippi, you 
will please find enclosed draft of ‘Union Bank,’ 
this city, upon ‘ Bank of Republic,’ New-York, at 
70 days’ date, payable to your order, for twenty- 
five thousand dollars, (825,000), being a danation 
from Mr. Huot to the ‘ Colonization Society.’ Mr. 
Hunt is now full of years, and the executor of bis 
own benevolence. Please advise him of the receipt 
of the within, and much oblige yours, very 
respectfully, Taos, Henperson & Psaue.” 





PRESIDENT BENGON'S MESSAGE. 


Tae most important portion of this message will 
be found in the present number of the Journal, 


and wil! interest and gratify our friends, wherever 


and power such men of probity, piety, and intelli- 
gence, her progress eannot fail to be upward and 
prosperous. : 


CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Tas work, just from the press, gives an interest. 
ing account of regions where its author, Rev. J. 
J. Bowen, lived and labored as a Missionary of the 
Baptist Church. The Yoruba land, west of the 
Niger river, and on the Southern slope of the Kong 
mountains, as described in this work, a 
most inviting field for philanthropic effort. 

We, however, content ourselves with an extract 
from the work, giving some excellent thoughts on 
the subject of Colonization, and presenting a flatter- 
ing view of the Republic of Liberia. We hope 
Mr. Bowen's work will have a circulation as wide 
as its subject is interesting. 

—_ 
DRED SCOTT CASB. 

A rorst of law has been settled, and opinions 
as to other points have been announced, by the 
majority of the judges of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which may be found to alter 
greatly the social standing of the colored races in 
this country, The point which is settled is this, 
that a man of color, in the position in which Dred 
Scott claimed to stand, cannot be a citizen of the 
United States, and cannot be admitted as a party 
to suits in the courts of the United States, The 
effect of this decision is, that a colored man, in any 
State, lies at the mercy of its courts and its autho- 
tities, He has no right of appeal to anything be- 
yond its juriediction in any case. 

This is the result of the suit itself, as it was de. 
cided. Dred Soott is therefore remitted to the 
Missouri Courts, to abide the result of their judg- 
ment, which, in opposition to their precedents in 
similar instances, replaces him in slavery. Matters 
are thus, in regard to Slavery, put in the condition 
in which they stood in England previously to the 
cessation of Slavery in the British The 
English courts had decided that, by the Common 
Law, no Slavery can exist in England. A slave, 
landing there became, therefore, pro facto a free- 
man. But it was decided, also, that while Slav 
existed in the British Colonies, a decision in favor 
of freedom in England carried with it no effect in 
the Colonies. If, therefore, a slave, made free in 
England, returned to the land of his bondage, he 
became again a slave, if his master chose to reclaim 
him. It might, therefore, have been held that the 
Common Law, imported into this country when 
English Colonies settled in it, could confer only 
what that law in England conferred, and that, 
therefore, Scott, if within the jurisdiction of Missouri, 
reverted there to his former condition. 

For such a decision, probably, the minds of men 
were prepared, but for the sweeping disfranchise- 
ment now held to be incident to a man’s origin and 
color the community was not prepared. It is not 
the decision that Scott is a slave, but it is the 
grounds of that decision, going, as they do, utterly 
to deprive all colored men of the rights of citizen- 
ship, which constitutes the peculiarly serious aspect 
of the case, 

For, the opinions of the majority of the court in- 
dicate that in cases calling for the verdict of law, 
if such should come before them, no man of Afri- 
can descent can, by the Constitution of the United 
States, be a citizen of the States, whatever may be 
his condition in any member of the confederacy. 
These opinions put the colored men, who are, by 
the laws of certain States, acknowledged as their 
citizens, in a position very anomalous, and in fact 
unintelligible as to their standing, rights, and poli- 
tical relations, 

Certain grave questions are at once brought into 
debate by these opinions : 

1, If colored men have voted for electians to 
office under the United States, can such elections 
stand ? 
2. Is this exclusion from citizenship to be 
reckoned to be perpetual in all cases of mixed 
descent ? 
8. Does it affect all who have in their veins any 
mixture of African blood ? 
4. Can such persons, who are not citizens, be 
required to do the duties and to bear the burdens of 
citizenship ? 
All who are interested in the improvement of 
the African race will regret deeply the effect of 
this decision, because anything which depresses 
them in position and character is hostile to the 
effect desired. But it will be perfectly obvious 
that the true scheme for their elevation is that of 
inducing them to aid in raising Africa itself to a 
higher rank in the world. That land must become 
a substantive power in the world before the races 
which belong to it can meet with their due respect 
at the hands of others, The men of the colored 
race of this country who are truly and wisely 
patriotic are those who are now digging and 
ploughing, and are teaching their native brethren 
to do so, on the shores of Liberia, As our country 
has influenced Africa in sending back its people to 
Originate there intelligent society and political 
power for the African, so must Africa, when intelli- 
gent and powerful, react on the world to bring re- 
spect and favor to its people. 

i ee 
Tox.—A patent bas been taken out in England 
for a plan to make ice almost identical with that 
which a short notice appeared in the Colonization 
Journal for February. A steam is used to 
produce the vacuum, and it is stated that four tons of 
ice cam be produced by the expenditure of a ton of 





read. While Liberia places in positions of bonor | ¢oal, 





aN BXPLANATION. 

Tae following communication comes from a 
source whieh entitles it toa place in our columas. 

We presume the quotatiou referred to must have 
been erroneously reported, and do not doubt 
that the worthy Secretary of the New-Jersey 
Society can fully explain the matter. According to 
this Report, except » legacy of $1000, and the 
State ap of $300, the Treasurer of the 
Society only received 61120 29 from all sources— 
including church collections, donations, and Agen- 
cies ; and if the subjoined communication is correct, 
of this should be credited to the 


Colonization cause in the State of New-York, we 
have no doubts, We think they are needed 
throughout the country.——Eo, Cox, Jounwat, 


To rue Borton ov tae Covommation Jouamar: 
Dear Sin:—In the late Report of the New- 





and for the last two or three years at least one 
Agent has been the greater part of the time in the 


this fact in his Report for 1856. The same peou. 


Report. To say nothing of collections pledged by 
Churches, the amount obtained by the Agent was 


say that “ the whole expenses last year were only 


the writer of the Annual Report intended to de- 
prive Agents of the credit due to their self-deny- 
ing and uninviting toil, nor to have the public infer 
that men unauthorized had visited the Churehes, 
and rendered no account of the funds committed 
to them ; but the language of the Secretary's Re- 
port is most liable to make such injurioug_impres- 
sions. The omission noticed, therefore, is too im- 
portant to pass unheeded. Another unwarrantable 
inference is also likely to be drawn, é. ¢., Agents 
are not necessary, if so much is done without them. 
The New-Jersey Society can for the present year 
make a fair experiment, and we wish the experi- 
ment abundant success. But worldly business and 
amusements are not conducted without Agencies ; 
(for which no fault is found by the world or the 
Church), and we doubt if any great benevolent 
Society, “ without salaried officer or Agent,” can 
obtain a sufficient amount of funds without special 
solicitation, But in regard to the Colonization 
Society there is no need of experiment. Very few 
of the Churches, at least out of New-Jersey, do any- 
thing till they are called upon by some officer or 
agent, and who obtains a public hearing for the 
cause. Ina large district, containing many wealthy 
Churches, recently visited, but one was found that 
had made a self-moved donation in a long time 
Of 2] the great benevolent and Christian Societies, 
not one has so urgent need of able, skilful, patient, 
hard-toiling Agents as the Colonization Society. It 
has more ignorance to enlighten—more prejudice to 
overcome—more obstacles to encounter. 

A Dingcror. 


five miles and a half ia circumference, and 
places 40 feet above the level on which the 
stands. It has been ascertained, by inscriptions on 
bricks, that the city was dedicated to the moon, 
by a king named Urukh, about twenty-three cen- 
turies B. C., and 1200 years before Nineveh was 
built. There is also reason to believe that its foun- 
dation was due to an ante-Semitic or Hamite popu- 
lation, the history of which is now being clearly 
revealed as monuments are 





field, although the Secretary made no allusion to 


liar omission is noticed in the Report for the present 
year. We do not know whether this is atiribut- 
able to the Secretary, Dr. Goble, or to the reporter 
ery | for the Daily Advertiser—but the omission of 
truth is an important matter in public documents. 
The simple fact is, that an Agent labored for the 
New-Jersey Society for about ten months of the 
past year, and more than one-half of this time was 
withia the financial year comprised in the Annual 


about $1300, and therefore it is hardly proper to 
$146 34.” We would by no means intimate that 


been vaulted. 1: promises to be a of antiqui- 
ties. Nowhere in the world, perhaps, is to be 
found such & collection of human bones. It ap- 


pears to have been a burial place for twenty-five 
centuries. 
q~TJ,)Y — 


BAST AFRICA AND MADAGASCAR. 


Iw the Nautieal Magazine we find the journal of 
the Captain of the British ship of war Frolic, dur- 
ing a cruise over the seas of East Africa in the end 
of last year. In St. Augustine's Bay, Madagascar, 
they found that wood could be got for steamers, 
barked and cut in lengths, at a reasonable rate. 
Provisions were abundant and cheap. For twelve 
small beads a sailor could buy a day's provisions, 
and for a dog-bell, which would cost eight cents in 


him a week. 

Warfare was going on among the petty chiefs in 
the vicinity, but their hostilities were by no means 
greatly destructive of life. They consisted chiefly 
in forays by small parties for the purpose of seiz- 
ing cattle. A native chief, Tom Bravah, wore 
round his neck a string of beads and cut glass 
drops, with an ornament like a fisher’s float suspend- 
ed from it; on his wrists were bangles of silver, 
His long black hair was plated into small tails 
about three or four inches in length, the ends of 
which formed a line across his face above the eye- 
brows. On the middie one was fixed a circular 
piece of ivory, about an inch and a half broad, and 
well turned and polished. 

At Kilimaen (Quilimane) there was found nothing 
of commercial activity. From the arrival of an 
English ship of war on the coast unknown and un- 


. | noticed till they landed, might be inferred the great 


degree of declension and the decay of watchfuluess 
in the former great slave mart of the 
War with the natives had intercepted trade from 


of about 1200 men, of whom 80 were P 

being all that remained out of about 400 lately in- 
troduced, The remainder were slaves. The po- 
pulation of the city is about 8000, of whom 17 
were Portuguese. 


continent, Kafirs, or the people of the eastern 


for Malagash slaves, By the Ovahs one Kafir 
was received ia exchange for two or three natives 
of the island. 


English. The island consists of a set of regularly 
shaped volcanic cones, the highest of which reaches 
the altitude of 5900 feet. 
We have the following account from Cape Town : 
“ The sad information bas been received by the 
mm - NK 
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London, he could prooure as much as would serve | 8*" 


the interior of the continent. Great inveteracy of 


feeling had been produced by it, so that prisoners 
were executed. The Portuguese troops consisted 


At the island of Johanna were found numbers of 
tatooed negro youths and children, who had been 
kidnapped from the north end of Madagascar, and 
who were sold here and there over the islands and 


continental shores, were exchanged in Madagascar 
for tortoise-shell or other articles, and sometimes 









caught 


Hurryir, 
found the ! 
poor which beast bac P 
quitted was mo of life. Indeed, ‘the 
body was so 
we 





fearfully as to be scarce) 
carefully collected and buried th. 


a 

STEAM SUGAR-MILL FOR LIBERIA 
Ws are happy to announce that the funds have 
been pledged necessary to furnish a steam sugar- 
mill for the and enterprising farmers 
of the north bank of the St. Paul's river, 

Liberia, to cost five or six thousand dollars, 

that, if practicable, it will be shipped in May 

From the Journal of Commerce. 
SUGAR MILL IN LIBERIA. 

Ir gives us to state that the 
farm of Mr. J. M. Richard in am tho ie 
Paul's river, about 16 miles above Monrovia, there 
ae Dans ane. eee cultivation, with 
vorable ; its is bigh 
iiadweumuaee 
Mr. Richardson has lately built a sugar ho use, 
of brick, 60 feet by 30, and 16 feet high, in which 
he hopes to have sugar the 
aA 


Lipenta a Svean Paropvcer.—Letiers from 


that the culture of sugar has been 
, that several 


erp or Liven. 


want more emi from the United 
States to Liberia, for it is only by the increase of 
that class of population that tbe planting late rests 
acquire bum enterprise, capital, ehergy. 
oemny > © Gaasen eos Sasa, as the emigrants go 
from like the white 
sent hither from England. — Fred. Douglas 8 paper. 
—————~»———. 

Corton ix Inpia,—The culture of the New Or- 
leans variety of cotton in India has been pronounced 
to be a failure, the Indian growth being, it is said, 
inferior to the American, We have in our hands 
conclusive proof that this is an error, The idea of 
the native cultivators concerned in the experiment 
wes, to produce the greatest quantity possible. 
For that end the more valuable kinds were adul- 
terated with the indigenous. In some cases the 
two were ginned together ; in others the seeds were 
mixed, The experiment succeeded perfectly 
the Southern Mahratta country, under (he manage- 
ment of Mr. Alexander Shaw, now in England, and 
likely to have a seat in the house of Commons. 
He has addressed to the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce a levter explaining the causes of appar 
ent failure.—Znglish Newspaper. 

—_—@—- 
Aviaytic Te.zenarn.—At a meeting of the 
Society of Civil Engineers, London, it was stated 
that over a distance of 2000 miles signals clearly 
defined can be made so as to communicate words 
at the rate of ten or twelve words per minute. 


Sun's Srors.—During the last two years the 
sun's surface has been in a state of apparent quiet- 


Carz or Goop Hors.—By we last acvotnis 
of war with the 


Parswext Bexson, in a letter of the 3d of Janu- 
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must begin to feel our wa toward tbe heart of the 
counthy; and although thi qgayement will of ne- 
cessity be gradual, for want of meh and means, yet 
it cath be effected, and it will be. 

In a postscript to this letter, President Benson 
says -— 

“Perhaps it may not be uninteresting to you to 
know that George 8. Seymour sent down from the 
Pessey country to the city of Buchanan, Bassa 

: November last, a caravan of two hundred 





to the fast, that ot this moment the British Gos 
Ment is pledged to an anoual exploration 

river Niger by steamers, up its Western and East- 
tern main steane qhammaiany, for several years, and 
that simultanecusly a large company is organized 
ee cal te steam lines to the coast. 
The particulars of this latter ation are given 
in the following extract from a letter from Mr. Ge- 
rard Ralston, of London, who inherits from his fa- 
ther that earnest devotion to colonization which in- 


e§ 


county, in : duced the former, in 1817, to render Samuel Mills 
and fifty persons, laden with valuable produce. such encouragement and aid in i the first 
He and his family and some others are permanent: | ciate auxiliary society in the free The let- 
ly residing in that ——, He Yay me _ ter is dated London, anuary 80th, 1857 : 
it isa fine cotton producing sec country. - 
irnished him with a cotton gin (Government ety. . enters 
erty) a few months ago, with the hope and here, . 


of the extension of trade with the West Coast of 
T 


f that it will soon be put in extensive requi- Africa. will have six large 


between and the coast, and they 
a number of small steamers, to run on 
and go up the rivers, and collect oil 

ise, and threm to 
to be put on board of the large 
land. These facilities for the expor 
will give an immense im to the i 
from Great Britain, and thus the relations 
Eogiand and Africa will be excessively ex 
One of the principal stations for this extended 
fic will be Monrovia, in Liberia, Thus you see 
Americo-Liberians will be more and more 
with the British, and become more and more alien- 
ated from the Americans, who are, and t to be 
considered their fellow countrymen, with w it is 
very desirable to continue the most cordial relations. 
I am sorry that the enterprizing commercial inter- 
est of the United States does not establish a line of 
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uUCAN COMMERCE AND BXPLORA- 
TION. 


Ve recently noticed a movement in Congress to 
wide for an exploration of the great African 
ver Niger, and shall rejoice if this is followed by 
ber acts in the same Ereoten. When we con 
der the immense value of the products of that 
tropical continent, and the peculiar opportunities 
we have as a nation to participate in the wealth of 
its commerce, it must be a matter of regret that 
ny causes have operated to hinder efficient action 
by the Government of the United States. Had 
the plan proposed a few years ago for the support, 
by our Government, of a line of steamers to Africa 
been carried out, there is little doubt that our na- 
tional interest and honor would have been alike 
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benefitted. soy ang | steamers to run from the 

The poticy of England, our great commercial ri- | Bay to Monrovia, By no other course of 
val in relation to Africa, is not more strikingly in | will the interesting Republic of Liberia be ted 
contrast with that of our own Government than | from being separated and alienated from the mother 
are the results of the two lines of policy. On the | country—America,” 
coast of Africa, Eagland has a naval force, chiefly| The increasing number of clearances from New- 


steamers, with 173 guos; the United States have 
a naval foree of two sloops and one brig, with 46 
guns 

Eoyland has lines of merchant steamers to the 
West Coast and to South Africa, and subsidizes the 
former with $110,000 per annum; the United 
States have not cne steamer, merchant or national, 
in that trade. 

Bogland pays for her African mails, by steamers, 


York for Western Africa is noticeable; and should 
the United States Government to ex 

the Niger, at an expense of less than one half that 
already laid out in ne rivers in South Ame- 
rica, there can be little doubt that in the articles of 
hides and ivory alone, from Hausa, Boman and 
Yo uba, the outlay would be repaid tenfold.— Com. 
mercial Advertiser. 

——_—»— 


liberally; the United States send tons of letters From Central Afries, by T. J. Bowen. 
and papers to Africa, and pay not one cent, but tax 
every letter received by private vessels 5 cents. LIBBRIA COLONIZATION, 


England admits all African products free of duty ; 
the United States tax all, 

England has treaties of commerce with the Re- 
public of Liberia, and recognizes it as a civilized 
Government; the United States have no treaty, 
and will not receive th» representative of Liberia, 

English commerce w.th West Africa alone, last 
year, was worth $25,000,000 ; the commerce of the 
United States with all Africa was less than 
$5,000,000, 

Our weaty with England, relative to a squadron 
for suppressing the slave trade, demands in its 
spirit, if not by its letter, that steamvessels should 
be employed. The currents of the Guinea coast 
render it almost impossible for a sailing vessel togo 
up or down the coast against them ; hence sailing 
vessels are comparatively inefficient. 


Coysrpertne the importance of the subject, and 
my own relations to the African continent, [ can- 
not permit this opportunity to pass without ex- 

ressing my opinion as to the natural and proba- 
bie course of events in Liberia, It is = — 

reat and — ing revolutions are ible, both 
f Europe an Taotion but it is not Deabebip that 
anything will occur in either continent which will 
overwhelm African colonization and its counter- 
part, African missions. 

Assuming, as we justly may, that the affairs of 
the world will continue to move on, as they ever 
have done, through all these changes, in o 
to the moral and social forces which are their 
motive power, | feel authorized to entertain large 
hopes as to the future of the colonization scheme 
now identified with Liberia. We may define the 











a this point testimony is abundant from the | elements of a nation to be, first, a numerous, 
officers of our owa navy, September 5th, 1853, | virtuous, and me le ; wide 
Commodore Lynch, in his report, remarks : and productive tory thirdly, a just and 

‘One other thing I feel impelled to say, from a Government. me | hopes claim all for 
sense of duty, and iy most reluctantly, But if/the future Liberia, and I believe that these 
we do not wish to be accused, and a oe justly | hopes are authorized by existing circumstances. 
accused, of observing the letter and neglecting the iret, as to the numerous gt I look to 
spirit of our treaty stipulation with re to the} America and to Africa, to the ae of 

American negroes, and to the civilization of 


slave trade, we will substitute small but efficient 
ceamers for sailing vessels u the African sta- 
tion. From Goree to Cape Palmas, ranging from 
fifty to eighty miles from the coast, is a misty re- 
sion of alternate calms, light winds, currents and 
cornados, with overwhelming torrents of rain, com. 
pared to which the refreshing showers of our own 
more favored clime are as dewdrops to overflow- 
ing cisterns. In the John Adams we were ten 
days making a distance which a steamer could have 
accomplished im thirty-six hours. From Mourovia 
to the island of St. Jago vessels are often forty 
days on the passage, which a steamer could make 
in five. 

“ In one direction along the coast it is a drift with 
sluggish current; in the other, it is working up 
against it with light and baffling winds. For the 
honor of our country, and the of its com- 
merece, it is to be hoped that small steamers wil! be 
substituted for our sailing vessels on the African 
coast, and that some incentive may be presented 
which will infuse greater activity among them, and 
render them almost ubiquitous in the neighborhood 
of the slave marts, and the parts of the coasts fre- 
quented by 7 em, yee of making tedious 

sseges to a few places, some of them 
eo ramet by fer, or arte bry A my A are 
their anchors. * * * Apart, rom | ri 
the suppression of the slave trade, our commerce 
with the West Coast of Africa needs the protection 
of an efficient force—efficient more in its power of 
locomotion than ia the number of its guns.’ 


December 23d, 1853, in a letter to a gentleman 
in Philadelphia, Commander Mayo writes : 

“The Eoglish have shown much wied>m in the 
establishment of their ey by of steamers, and 
it is greatly to be regretted that our own Govern- 
ment has not been authorized to avail itself of this 
method of securing a valuable branch of commerce. 
* © * Tt is much to be deplored that the want 
of smal] steamers in our navy deprives this squadron 
of the pa modern improvement in naval equip- 
ment, for these calm seas are peculiarly adapted to 
steam navigation. I am of opi that it is very 
essential that the flag-ship, at least, should be a 
steamer. 

The establishment of the English merchant steam- 
ers wes ust deen atthant thal of bee aaa 


African tribes. 

It does not seem unreasonable to expect an ex- 
tensive emigration of American blacks, Free 
blacks are y numerous in the United States, 
and their number will naturally and therefore 
almost inevitably increase, They are now pre- 
vented from ng by three causes : the hard- 
ships incident to sett ing in Liberia as a new country, 
abundance of food and em tin America, 
and their own prejudices 
nization, But all these 
will disappear, As Liberia grows older, the 
hardships t to settling in all new countries 
will cease to exist, and there will be more food 
vad more employment of every kind for ne 
comers. This alone would give an om t 
a. But still further, the of 
food and em the in 


rances to em 





perchine wy Bee bode = bry ~ 
,¥ white or noust ex 
that scarcity of food which ts felt b the —- 
of all other countries. 
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with the more ble of facts. 
Liberia is full of wll ctiemlied eburches and 
schools, She hasa good 

ministered, under officers by the people 
from among themselves. She is steadily increasing 
in prosperity and in everything that pertains to 
civilization, And she is sustained by numerous 
and powerful friends, who would sac much, 
from principle, to prevent her destruction. 

The natives around and among the colonists are 
barbarians, but they are men, and are ca of 
being elevated by the same forces that elevate 
others. As before stated, they are moving on- 
ward towards civilization ; and this motion, which 
is already beginning to be remarkable, is more 
likely to be accelerated than retarded. Some 
of the superior tribes, as the Kroos, and Vies, 
will lead the way and rise up to the estate of 
citizenship in the Republic. Then others will fol- 
low, and yet others more and more remote from 
the coast, and who shall say, “ Thus far the influ- 
ence shall go, and no farther?” 


Decline ef Barbariem. 
African barbarism has run iis course, and is 


growing old and decrepid. The sa exuberance 
of the soi! has a the 


away, and the character of 
the a = ly ¢ . Almost 
everywhere they are congregated in towns, some 
of which are of immense size, t half 
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From ihe Missionary Advocate. 
NATIVE CHISFS. 
I wap prepared m with the requisites 
a tram ee eS Se Se 
s at their towns, discoursing with 


4 


ston, selecting sites for 
them with presents suited to their stand- 

, ete., ete, 1, however, learned, on my 
that the President had desired a convention of them 
some misunder- 


work. I have not seen in Africa any men bearing 
in their whole mien, physical conformation and ap- 

rance, such marks of high mental endowment 
as these chiefs, The elev of the people they 
see 9 would evidently reflect 8 glory upon the 
Church and Christ, her great Head, in more ways 
than one, Dr. Durbin is aware they have elabo- 
rated an alphabet and a written | their 
own, which increasingly is becoming the medium 
of epistolary, commercial, and even international 
communication, Presidest Benson received, in 
this character, a letter from one of the chiefs, which 
was as readily interpreted by another chief, now in 
my service there, as can be conceived. 

This week, since my return, my heart was both 
surprised and gladdened by the arrival of a very 
important deputation from the natives of Niffou ; 
a people situated nearly midway between Sinou 
and Cape Palmas, and among whom neither mis- 
sionary nor teacher has ever been sent. A leading 
man of their large tribe came, by the President's 
direction, to my house, bearing a certificate of his 
character and 8 in his tribe, and also 
objects of bis coming to Monrovia, signed 
superintendent of the Sinou settlement and several 
of our leading citizens there. He stated that his 
people had come to the conclusion to have no more 
war, to educate their children and train them to be- 
come a people like the Americans. That in order 
to effect this, as they saw themselves unable to do 
it, they came to the conclusion to | ula: 
tion to the President of our Republic, to furnish 
them with a teacher and a C 
was accordingly sent, and on arriving his 
directed him tome, I told him thet 
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novel, “Uncle Tom's Cabin.” This su iti 

1s based on the coincidence of name and c . 
and on the fact, says the Journal, “ that Henry 
Ward Beecher, during his residence here, was a 
constant visitor of ‘ Uncle Tom's,’ well acquainted 
with his history, and a sincere admirer of his 
virtues, We have been told that Mrs. Stowe her- 
self sometimes called to see the old man. ‘ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,’ too, was the name of his house 
amorg al! acquaintances, and was a familiar phrase 
here Mr 8. Stowe immortalised it. ~ 
wi 


city, that ‘Old Unele Tom's’ was the origi 
or at least the suggestion, of the hero 


Peren Nassav, a colored man, now a resident 
of Woodstock, Vt., has reached the advanced age 
of 126 years! and is doubtless the fast Se 

. 


i has been 
out by N. Hosbell Beg. town elerk of Woodstock, 
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THE PRESIDENTS MBSSAGE. 
To the Honorable Gentlemen of the Senate, 

Tue ushering in of my administrative term was 
a juncture fraught with many disadvan and 
discouragements. About six weeks ya 
mos! (stressing civil war had broken out between 
the Americo Liberians of Sinoe county, and the 
aboriginal tribes, known as the Grand and Little 
Butew. the Sinoe and the Blue Barree tribes in- 
habiting said county, which, for some time, 
threstened the extinction of our settlements in 
that ection of this Re - Three of the inte- 
rior settlements had abandoned, and two 
others, partly destroyed by the flames of the 
enemy, were but feebly occupied as outer stations. 
The crops were nearly all destroyed ; all inland 
communication, and ey such supplies as 
the country usually afforded, were cut off; thus sud- 
denly rendering four-fifths of the Americo-Liberians 
in that interesting county entirely de t on 
charity for food and raiment, at a time when fi 
and domestic provisions were more than fifty per 
cent higher than usual; so that the extinction of 
the settlements in that interesting county by war 
and its concomitants seemed inevitable, ana was 
pretty generally apprehended, 

Inthe prosecution of that campaign, (which, pro- 
perly speaking, was but the suppression of an 
insurrection of heathens,) the policy was to adhere 
as closely as possible to that humane principle ina 
international law, which enjoins “to do the enemy 
as little harm aod as much good, in time of war, 
as may, under existing circumstances, accord with 
a sound discretion.” 

Considerivg, gentlemen, the relation we sustain 
to aboriginal Liberia, our great duties, responsibili 
ties, and brilliant hopes with respect to their 
future social, political, and religious welfare, it 
was generally regretted that measures so revolting 
to our feelings had to be resorted to for our own 
as well as their safety and benefit. 

Copies of the terms of peace will be duly laid 
befo'e the Honorable the Senate, in which it 
will appear that reasonable indemnities were 
exacted of them; reparations sufficiently stringent 
when taken in connection with the chastisement 
they bad already received, to cause them to reflect 
serious!y im the future before perpetrating similar 
aggressions ; aud from their general expressions of 
reyiet, exhibitions of humility, and solemn promises 
of future good behaviour and loyality, I cannot 
doubt, if « judicious course to chaerted by the 
Americo-Liberians, that that county will rest from 
war at least a score of years, if not perpetually. 

A great number of our fellow-citizens inhabit. 
jog (hat county have long since returned to their 
deserted villages and homes with new life and zeal, 
and are praiseworthily laying the foundation of a 
perm nent prosperity and independence, 

During my visit to Sinoe, t dispatched Capt. 
Crayton, via Butaw, with friendly assurances to 
Joe Weah, an interior chief, with whom for many 
years we have been on the most friendly terms ; 
the obstruction of whose intercourse to our settle- 
ments by the Butaws, who had been waging war 
against him for several years for that purpose, 
has proved very retarding to the prosperity of-ay 


settlements for years; and the interposition of 
a ary Te “Sas to establish free intercourse, 
{ il ure 


, .in @ great measure to the assumption, 
vy the Butaw usthen of the late hostile attitude 
towards us. These friendly assurances were cor- 
dially reciprocated by Joe Weah and the tribes 
contiguous, and a proposition was made by him, 
and an understanding had, that, as former obstruc- 
tions were now removed, a good road be opened 
from our settlements to his town; in the prosecu- 
tion of which he pledged the codperation of his 

ple. It is said, by those who have visited it, 
to be a healthy, fertile, well watered and timbered 
country, furnishing an abundance of rice at all 
seasons, and, with contiguous sections, abounding 
in many valuable commodities. 

I visited Grand Oape Mount early in May, for 
the purpose of regulating matters at Roberts 
as well as to bring about a cessation of hostilities 
among the seaboard tribesof that county. I am 
happy to inform you that I succeeded in making 
peace between the two Fg belligerents, 
George Cane and Far wae and the loa 
obstructed intercourse between them was 
and has not been obstructed since. Both chiefs 
“= —_ died. - aa 

ho it is ible we ma it necessary, 
at como fetune =" to chastion oumne of the more 
interior tribes of that section of country for per- 
sisting inthe prosecution of their predatory wars, 
on which they have so long depended for liveli- 
hood, yet for the present it is a very highly 
gratifying fact, that peace so D agee prev 
within our borders, and that aborigines are 
manifestly increasing in their respect for and loyal- 


ty to this Government, and are oncouragingly P 


rogressing in those principles of civilization 
iso Seatioal to devele hawk to social and religious 
blessings, as well as to national greatness. 

During the month of March I sent up a sur- 
veyor to layout the city of Robertsport, who 
returned in the month of May, with a certificate 
from the General Superintendent, that 
four hundred and sixteen lots had been off. 
[am happy to say that about one hundred of the 
immigrants by the Elvira Owen were landed there 
early in September, under the supervision of the 
Rev J. hn Sxys, Special Agent of the American Colo- 
nization Society ; and ove of the fine, commodious 
receptacles brought out by the same vessel has 
been erected at that place for the accommodation of 
successive companies of immigrants. The volun- 
teers and immigrants have drawn their town lote, 
and are praise worthily converting that wilderness 
into civilized habitations, I know of no seaboard 
settlement in Liberia possessing more and 


advan 
ev. John Seys, well known as 


The 
Christian missi long time 


e 
arrived in the ship Elvira Owen, in the 
of 
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county, whose duty it shall be to 
mine such native pn me and 
jogs as are usually d to the © 
tive ; and that you define the duties and 
don af Tens lina, on aah the com 


of such of them as may not be the 
General Superit df Goalies 
aborigines i 


i 


Fi 
gs 
: 


juried 
ry 
as 
adjacent to our settlements 
perform no public duty, nor contribute otherwise 
directly to —- of the government ; 
as they claim receive the protection of this 
Government, which, on an average, spends thou- 
sands of dollars annually, settling their misunder- 
standi one with another, and affording them 
protection, I therefore recommend that a reason 
able tax be imposed on them, to assist in defraying 
these expenses ; and that you define and authorize 
the ee ee system that will promptly 
and effectually secure the desired object. 

It affords me great pleasure to communicate to 
you that nothing has occurred during the year to 
interrupt the tranquillity of our foreign tions ; 
and so far asl am cognizant, the most friendl 
feelings subsist between this Government and all 
nations, 

In the month of June Dr, J.Z. Forney Esgq., 
arrived in this city, bearing a commission of 
United States Commercial 4 cent for Monrovia 
and parts a jacent; and was received by this 
Government in the month of July. 

I have the pleasure of informing you that ratifi 
cations of the Hanseatic treaty were exch in 
London by G. Ralston Esq., on behalf of this 
Government, on the 13th of May. 

In the month of April last, the Hon. J.J. Roberts, 
intending to make a visit to Europe, was commis- 
sioned Charge des Affairs of this Government, 
accredited near the Court of his Imperial ey 

y 


3 


4 


the Emperor of France; and having been 
nears by that imous nation, was 
enabled, through his efficient ministry, to make 
such representations of the character, object, and 
claims of this infant Republic as could not fail to 
-—- rn me and favorable pe 

is Majesty, true to that magnanimity and 
benevglencs-that have hitherto characterized his 
reiga, entertained up to the date of the last advices 
from our Minister his wonted feelings of friendship 
towards this infant Republic, and evinced a dispo- 
sition to contribute to its welfare. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Woermann, of 
Hamburgh, the thousand uniforms ted b 
the French Government have been shipped for 
city, and are daily expected. 

am happy to inform you that on the arrival 
of the Elvira Owen, I ved, through the agene 
of the American Colonization Society 4 v able 
library, with surgical instruments and human 


skeleton, (constituting nine cases,) which were 
bequeathed to this Republic by the late lamented 
Dr. Kit , of Portsmouth, N. H., who, I learn, 
has been Liberia’s uns friend for man 


years. This bequest is valued at five 
dollars, and, I am sure, will ever be gratefelly re- 
membered and duly appreciated by Govern- 
ment. 

1 also received early in the year, from Liberia's 
———. and a ~ 1+ tor, spt pte, 
Coates, | beautiful lithograp . 
ture of the Senate of the United Statesin 1850, 
which he kindly presents to the Honorable the 
Senate of this Republic. 

It gives me pleasure to be able to state 
further, that the instrumentality of the 
Rev. A. Crummell, who communicated friends 
in the United States on that subject, an amount 
has been ,enerously contributed for the erection 
of a li in this city; and he is fully 
authorized by the to commence the same 8» 
procurement of a lot for that purpose cao 
be made of Government. 

It is also my duty to inform you that in com- 
a with your omy vy: ap a | ov 
lith, 1856, aw ing the pure a : 
deut’s pon Rngy vy 8d WW of the Treasury, 
under my direction, contracted for and 

the mansion of the Ex-President, at a cost of 
eleven thousand dollars. 
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blic, which ecengptonn, as 
a cherished object of this Government, the improve- 
ment of the native tribes, their advancement in the 


i 


OF DONATIONS RBECKIVED BY THE TREASURER ur’ , 
NEW-YORK STATE OOLONIZATION 8O0lETY. 
Fer the Menth of Marc h, 18517. 


| 
f 
i 


- | Cuba—present capital, $600,000, to be 
necessary, to two millions. 

The subscribers to the hotel, 
which is to be worthy of Havana, met 
ized on the 5th. The work will be 


» > is enthusiastic over the 


of guano on the south side of the ee ie 
examine which a commission has been named by 


the Captain General, It is said to be very rich, 
find their way down to the seaboard annually ; but | and will prove a godsend to the sugar planters of 
if the communication was kept open, and they | Ouba. 
could be assured of a safe transit, and were 
— by discreet and influential ts to 
i cultivation of that useful article, in a very 
millions of pounds would be ht 
eek ee AL we as also would other 
valuable commodities find w. way down. Gentle. 
perhaps on me, for being so 
sanguine and apparently enthusiastic on this sub- 
ject, when inform you that I can well remember 
when not a tho gallons of palm-oil were to be 
bought annually on the entire line of coast (400 
miles) between Shebar and Cape Palmas ; but by 
encouragement it has long since increased to an 
annual exportation of a mi gt | ey 
ngily ls de eaten trade 
a few years in Sierra L 
and it is well known that the natives of 


Without mentioning other valuable commodities 
of our interior, | invite your attention to the one 
article of cotton. It is an unquestionable fact, 
that our interior tribes manufacture hundreds of 
thousands of domestic cloths annually, which must 
consume several millions of pounds of raw cotton ; 
thousands of these cloths through much difficulty 


—<>_—_ 
Correspondence of the Now-Orleans Picayune. 


NEW GUANO DEPOSITS—THE SLAVE 
TRADB. 
Havana, Mareh 7th, 1867. 
YesrexDay morning a 

Colonel Liorente, Concha's private 
Senor ee song poy the 
toms; Mr. Thayer, of the firm of T 
Captain Green, of the brig Heary Mesoure, 
city for Batabano, whence they wi 







































friendly than the seaboard tribes. This is 
that cannot fail to interest the Christian and com- | the keys, and found the deposits to 
gor ee eae Zepesite and hops be 
facts | have attem ve 
and in i, nn d cee neaneol"Ythe tockaieal tone cotta the 
as will not only lead to the discovery | and the firm of Tyng & Oo, has proposed 
of facts far more interesting than those I have | Government to extract the guano and 
stated, but to such a tangible manifestation of that | the United States, and also to this city, 
interest as will, through the instrumentality of this | believed, a good market will soon be made 
a, Say subserve the cause of | It does not contain much ammonia, but about 
commerce, ci and Christianity on this cent. of the phosphate of lime, the best 
continent Eee of dhe expan The Captain General 
a hap 0 Weg ep gente to | taken @ great interest in the 
a close, after have stated that the past was | been particularly kind and 
of necessity a year of unprecedented to this | Green. The vessel has been placed at 
Goreramont, cad which’ hes been boealy felt in the and he told me that he intended to examine all the 
wg Cyt ae = throughout the | keys from Cape St. Antonio to Maisi, on nearly all of 
it not been for the expenditure of | which he has frequently seen immense flocks of 
Government for the formation of 4 settlement at | birds that form the deposite. 
Grand Mount, and two or three other expea- | The slave trade is quite active now, and vessels 
ditures not properly belonging wane ourrent | are almost dail ched to the coast of 
ex the expense of the War could have | The brig Miller, of your city 
been met without embarrassment ; but having all | hence on the 4th. She in this Custom. 
these e to meet, in addition to the current yon apr he wquiney Sat ow poy A od 
ex without the aid of a dollar from abroad, | deck, when she was being up Regia We 
im our great emergency, it is but reasonable to sup- Sots of Hadinan heats Cesena: sa fact is 
pose, under such cirowmstances Government | 80 notorious, every one begins to believe that 
would have been embarrassed in its operations. 1 | certain parties, high in office, not excluding for- 
am y, however, to Og ae & ten pen Gat eigners, have lended themselves to the scheme, and 
the of some, as to the inex. oo een S Scunet Oe eae 
tricability of this Government from its present | Brig. hey fe = cand tg ay wan 
liabilities shorter than three or four years, are | have realized over $200,000 within the last three 
unfounded in fact, of which you will be satisfied | months, for which he has been removed from 
by the very cinpemest | wow ponseed to [cite ie Gen, Conse. He isa native of the 
give of the receipts and disbursements of Govern. | town of and one of the few Cubans 
meat for the fiscal year ending 30th September, | who have ever been to get an important office 
1856 : in their own Though much criticised by 
Receipts - - - - + - 049,644 44 all parties, he is no more guilty than his companions. 
Disbursements - - - - 50,349 76 
Excess of disbursements - 16,705 32 
It is that I should state for your informa 
tion that sum of $14,000, for the rent and 
purchase of a President's mansion, is included ia 
the above disbursements. 
It is also very to me to be able 
communicate to you that the revenue of the 
fiscal has advanced twenty-five per cent 
that of the preceding. 
——~——— 
New Missions ux Carraat Sourm Araica.— 
The Directors of the London Missionary Society 
met recently, specially to consider the measures 
proper to be adopted as the result of — 
stone's discoveries, It was unanimously 
malaed that lnmodiate cage chest © ee 
establishment, in the first of two principal 
stations, the one on the north of the great river | solely 
Zambese, among the Makololo; and the other on 
the south, the Matabele, the subjects of the | or 
chief There is reason to 
Exiire that Meselehatse would be to 
receive Mr. Moffat and into | the 
his . Temay be no less conf- | it 
dently thet the tribes of the would wel- 











